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B. The five higher feeters 
(rebirth fetters) 


6. desire for form no yes 
7. desire for no yes 
the formless 
8. pride yes yes 
g. desire for exitence yes (restlessness) yes 


10. ignorance yes yes 


This makes it clear that the traditional list of ten fetters 
does not make sense of the differences between the types of 
non-returner. The traditional teaching that one becomes a 
non-returner by getting rid of the five lower fetters totally 
ignores differences among non-returners or indeed among 
any noble persons besides the main four. As we saw above, 
there are non-returners who are known as antardapari- 
nibbayins and who have got rid of at least two of the five 
higher fetters. 


G.A. Somaratne 
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Remarks on the Rasavahini 
and the Related Literature 


In 1992, I published the edited text of the Migapotaka- 
vagga and the Uttaroliya-vagga of Vedeha’s Rasavahini 
(Ras), which is based upon my doctoral thesis submitted to 
the University of Géttingen!. As Telwatte Rahula had com- 
pleted the romanized edition of the first four vaggas from 
manuscripts as his doctoral thesis submitted to the Australian 
National University in 1978, I edited the fifth and the sixth 
vaggas, that is to say, the first two vaggas of the Lankadt- 
puppattivatthiini, with the intention of continuing his work. 
Although my thesis was written in English, it seems that it 
has remained unknown on an international basis to most 
scholars of Pali Buddhism and its literature because it was 
published in Japan. It was Prof. Oskar von Hintiber who 
suggested that I write a short article summarizing the con- 
tents of my book for those who are interested in this field in 
order to acquaint them with an idea of my work. It will be a 
great pleasure for me if this small contribution stimulates 
scholarly interest in Ras, one of the most popular post- 
canonical literatures in all Theravada Buddhist countries. 

Since a very good, compact explanation of Ras and its 
relation to other Pali works, namely Sahassavatthuppakarana 
(Sah), the Sahassavatthatthakatha (Sah-a) and the Rasa- 
vahini-tika (Ras-t) is found in Prof. Oskar von Hiniiber’s A 
Handbook of Pali Literature (§§ 410—415),2 it seems unnec- 
essary to repeat it here. In my edition, preceding the intro- 


!J. Matsumura (1992) : The Rasavahini of Vedeha Thera, Vaggas V and 
VI: The Migapotaka-Vagga and the Uttaroliya-Vagga, Osaka: Toho 
Shuppan. This published thesis also includes a summary and table of 
contents in Japanese. 

Indian Philology and South Asian Studies, Vol. 2, Berlin : Walter de 
Gruyter, 1996. 
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duction, I have given a bibliography of all printed editions 
and translations of the Ras and relevant literature. That bibli- 
ography also includes much information about Sinhalese 
editions with paraphrases called sannaya, and editions and 
translations in other oriental languages such as Burmese and 
Thai. 

I have also made a complete bibliography of the printed 
editions of the Saddharmalankaraya (Sdhlk), a Sinhalese 
version of Ras written by Devaraksita Jayabahu Dharmakirti 
(Dhammakitti) around the end of the fourteenth or at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, and its commentaries. 
Prof. Heinz Bechert of the University of Gottingen spent a 
great deal of time and effort collecting the greater part of the 
books that are given in this bibliography for the Institute of 
Indology and Buddhist Studies (Seminar fiir Indologie und 
Buddhismuskunde). I will show later how this Sinhalese text, 
Sdhlk, is important in editing Ras. And his collection of these 
old Sinhalese printed books has become an invaluable trea- 
sure trove for us today, since these books may be very diffi- 
cult to obtain outside of Sri Lanka. 

In the introduction to the text I have dealt with the 
history of research covering the further elucidation of Ras 
(§ 1), discussion about the question of authorship (§ 2), the 
source of the stories in Ras (§ 3), the relation of Ras and 
Sdhlk (§ 4), Ras in South-East Asian countries (§§ 5-6), the 
relation of Ras to the Saddhammasangaha (§ 7), commen- 
taries on Ras, such as Ras-t, the Rasavahini-gathasannaya, 
and the Rasavahini-gatapadaya (or -ganthipada) ($8), a 
description of the manuscripts of Ras I made use of ($9), 
problems of orthography (§ 10), editorial principles ($11), 
metrical analysis (§ 12), summaries of stories and their paral- 
lels (§ 13), and a table of verse parallels (§ 14). 

I have given a transliteration of the text of Ras-t in an 
appendix dealing with Ras V and VI, and of the colophon of 
Ras-t from MS Or 6601 (90) in the British Library, to show 
evidence that this commentary is closely related to the South- 
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East Asian Ras tradition. I also give evidence to show that it 
was most probably composed not in Sri Lanka but some- 
where in one of the other Theravada Buddhist countries, and 
consequently, I conclude that the Sinhalese printed text is 
unreliable because the Sinhalese editors in those days had a 
strong tendency to change the readings in manuscripts to 
conform with other printed texts. Besides this transliteration, 
I added a concordance of verses in my edited text, the 
Sinhalese edition (C), Sdhlk, Ras-gathasannaya and the 
Madhura-rasavahinivatthu (the Burmese version of Ras), a 
concordance of stories in Ras, Sdhlk and Sah, and indices of 
words and phrases discussed in the notes to the text and of 
proper names in the text. 

One focus of my work is to attempt to settle the dates for 
Vedeha, the author of Ras. Two of the most learned scholars 
of Pali literature, S. Paranavitana and G. P. Malalasekera, 
held totally different views, the former ascribing Vedeha to 
the eleventh or to the twelfth century, and the latter placing 
him in the fourteenth century. How can such a difference of 
opinion have occurred? It seems it was because the early 
Pali philologists were not careful enough in identifying au- 
thors of many literary works. Authors of post-canonical Pali 
literature were usually Buddhist monks, and they very often 
had the same, quite common name of Ananda, or 
Dhammakitti, etc. The different views of the two scholars 
also came about due to the careless identification of 
Vedeha’s teacher, Ananda. 

According to the colophon of Ras, his teacher (guru) 
Ananda was called Arannayatan’-Ananda, “Ananda, whose 
abode is the Forest’. In the colophon to another of his works, 
the Samantakuttavannana, Vedeha praises his teacher as 
Arafifiaratan’-Ananda, “The Forest Jewel, Ananda”, and 
Vedeha called himself arafifavdsi, which means that Vedeha 
and his teacher belonged to the Forest Fraternity (called 
vanavasi or arafinavasi). Malalasekera rightly identified this 
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Ananda with the author of the Padasadhana-sannaya, Ananda 
Vanaratana, “Ananda, the Jewel of the Forest”. 

On the other hand, Paranavitana noticed the fact that the 
author of the Pajjamadhu, Buddhappiya, also called his 
teacher Anand’-Arajfifiaratana. So far there was no problem. 
However, he further identified this Ananda with the Ananda 
Tambapanniddhaja, “Ananda of the banner of Tambapanni” 
(= Lanka), who was the teacher of the author of the 
Rupasiddhi, since the latter was also called Buddhappiya. 
This unjustified identification of the two Anandas and the 
two Buddhappiyas seems to have become one of the reasons 
for much of the confusion that we confront when we try to 
establish teacher-pupil inheritance in the Sri Lanka medieval 
Buddhist schools. 

The Ananda who is entitled Tambapanniddhaja is quite 
safely identified with the thera named Ananda who was 
praised in the inscription of Sundaramahadevi, the queen of 
Vikkamabahu IT (1116-37), as “a banner raised aloft in the 
land of Lanka”. And this is the main reason why Parana- 
vitana ascribed Vedeha to the eleventh to twelfth century, 
since he was a co-pupil with Buddhappiya of this “Ananda”. 

Buddhappiya as the author of the Ripasiddhi was, how- 
ever, referred to in the Padasddhana written by Piyadassi, to 
which Vedeha’s teacher, Ananda of Arafifiaratana, wrote a 
sannaya. This fact obviously contradicts the above- 
mentioned fact that Pajjamadhu’s author, Buddhappiya, was 
a pupil of Anand’-Arafifiaratana. The contradiction is, how- 
ever, very simply resolved if we suppose that two different 
Anandas and two different Buddhappiyas existed: namely, 
Ananda of Tambapanniddhaja and his pupil! Buddhappiya 
who was also called Coliya-Dipankara (the name suggests 
that he was an Indian native) and whose dates are quite 
clearly settled in the twelfth century; and Ananda of the 
Forest Fraternity (with the title of Arafifiaratana, Vanaratana, 
or Arafifidyatana as in Ras), one of whose pupils was 
Buddhappiya, the author of the Pajjamadhu. 
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Now according to the Padasadhana-sannaya, Ananda’s 
teacher was Medhankara of Udumbaragiri who lived during 
the reign of Vijayabahu III (1232-36). On the other hand, we 
know from the Saratthasamuccaya that its author, whose 
name seems to be unknown, also had Ananda of Arajfifia- 
ratana as his teacher, and besides this that he was a contem- 
porary of Anomadassi, whose date was clearly settled around 
the reign of Parakkamabahu II (1236-71) based upon Mhv 
LXXXVI, 36-39. 

The above is a very condensed outline of my discussion 
of the evidence of the Vedeha’s date. In short, Buddhappiya, 
the author of the Pajjamadhu ; Anomadassi, the author of the 
Saratthasamuccaya; and Vedeha were all pupils of Ananda, 
belonged to the Forest Fraternity, and were more or less con- 
temporary. And so we may be allowed to ascribe Vedeha’s 
date to the latter half of the thirteenth century. I examined 
this puzzle by closely comparing the colophons of each rele- 
vant work. And through this procedure I discovered a very 
important fact: the titles or sobriquets given to the distin- 
guished monks were not mere casual fancies, but important 
marks or signs by which Sinhalese Buddhists of the middle 
ages recognized those bearing the same names. I would like 
to emphasize here the necessity of this kind of detailed 
historical examination of post-canonical Pali literature with 
more attention to author identification. 

The second major theme of my research is to identify the 
source of Ras. According to the opening verses of Ras, 
Vedeha states that his work is a revision of a previous work 
by Ratthapala of Guttavamkaparivena at the Mahavihara, 
which is, in its turn, a Pali translation of the ancient collec- 
tion of stories transmitted in the language of the island 
(dipabhasa), i.e. the Sinhalese language. Walpola Rahula 
identified Ratthapala’s work with Sah, which was published 
in 1959 by A.P. Buddhadatta. W. Rahula’s argument con- 
cerning the identification of Sah as Ratthapala’s work is 
sound, and more evidence for this identification can be 
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added, especially the fact that the order of stories in Sah and 
Ras is not arbitrary, but that the order of stories in Sah is 
clearly reflected in Ras, as though Vedeha sorted the stories 
in Sah into two parts almost automatically: those stories 
related to India (Jambiidipa) and those related to Sri Lanka 
(Lankadipa). 

Problems remain, however. The stories in Sah are usu- 
ally quite simple, and contain few verses. On the other hand, 
in Ras the stories are more elaborately related and sometimes 
contain information not found in Sah. The most conspicuous 
difference is that Ras contains many verses, some of which 
are quoted from Mhv and the Apadana, and in those cases 
Vedeha himself makes definite statements, such as tena 
vuttam Mahdvamse, etc. It is interesting that he also 
mentions pordnd as the source of verses. Although I could 
identify some of these pordnd verses as coming from the 
Saddhammopayana, it does not seem that Saddh is the direct 
source for these verses. Both Ras and Saddh rather owe them 
to a common source. However, verses introduced with defi- 
nite source names are very limited in number. In most cases, 
verses are only introduced with phrases like tena vuttam, 
tatha hi, vuttam hi, or gathadyo bhavanti, etc. Although these 
expressions indicate that those verses also have their own 
source, it is very difficult to find parallels of them in other 
Pali literature. It is noteworthy that some verses are found to 
have their parallels in the Rajaratnakaraya, a Sinhalese his- 
toriographical work, in which verses are in Pali, which is 
usual for similar Sinhalese literature of around that time. 

From the above discussion we can already understand 
that Sah alone cannot be the single source of Ras. Moreover, 
Ras contains stories not found in Sah in the form we have it 
today. The question then arises: where did Ras adopt these 
stories that are missing in Sah from? At this point the 
relation of Sah and the Sahassavatthatthakatha (Sah-a), 
which is quoted or mentioned four times in Mhv-t, comes 
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into dispute!. W. Rahula mistakenly seems to regard Sah and 
Sah-a as one and the same work. S. Mori compared the Sah-a 
quotations in Mhy-t with Sah and Ras more carefully and 
concluded that Sah-a represents the earlier stage of the Sah 
transmission and that Sah and Sah-a are essentially one and 
the same work. However, Mori, a priori, thought Sah-a was 
written in Pali and did not pay attention to Malalasekera’s 
suggestion that “Ratthapala’s translation is drawn from the 
ancient Sahasssa-vatthu-atthakatha ... quoted four times in 
Maha-vamsa-ttka”.* He suggested that Sah-a is the original 
Sinhalese work (sthalatthakatha) from which Ratthapala 
made a translation into Pali. And I have come to be of the 
same opinion in the course of my research, although it is very 
difficult to draw a definitive conclusion. 

The place showing most conclusive evidence in favour 
of Malalasekera’s idea is, however, the last reference of Sah- 
a in Mhv-t 607,8-9 in the romantic story of King Duttha- 
gamani’s son Prince Sali and his candala wife (Mhv-t 605,1— 
608,8). Sah gives the title of the Salirajakumaravatthu, but 
omits the whole story, advising the readers to refer to the 
“Mahavamsa” for the story (Salirdjakumdrassa vatthu 
Mahdvamse vuttanayena veditabbam. Sdlirdjakumaravatthu 
dutiyam.). It is obvious that the “Mahavamsa” mentioned in 
the passage cannot be the Mahanama’s metrical work, Mhv, 
since Mhv reports the story with only three verses (Mhv 
XXXIII 1-3). We may think that it refers to the story in 
Mhv-t. However, the story in Mhv-t reports the miracles 





10. von Hiniiber’s explanation that “The latter text is quoted three times in 
Mahvy-t {sic.]” (op. cit., p. 190), is not quite correct. He does not count 
the passage, Mhv-t 453.31 (eso pi khirasalakabhattadayako ti tatth’ eva 
vuttam.), as a reference to Sah-a. It is evident that tatth’ eva indicates the 
work mentioned in the immediately preceding quotation, i.e. Mhv-t 
452,27-28 (so pi Kassapasammdsambuddhakale khirasalakabhatta- 
dayako ti Sahassavatthatthakathayam vuttam.). 

2G.P. Malalasekera (1928; reprinted 1958): The Pali Literature of Ceylon, 
Colombo : Gunasena, p. 225. 
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which happened at the birth of Prince Sali, and following this 
description, Mhv-t 607,8-9 reports: “it is said in the 
Sahassavatthatthakatha that the same [miracles] also hap- 
pened on the occasion of [each of] the seven celebrations” 
(sattasu pi ’ssa mangalesu tath’ eva ahosi ti Sahassavattha- 
tthakathadyam vuttam). From this it is obvious that the author 
of Mhv-t relates the story based upon a source other than 
Sah-a, and he here compares the two versions found in the 
two different sources. 

We cannot know whether it was the author of Sah who 
omits the story, or if it was already omitted in the original 
Sinhalese work upon which Sah is based. However, Ras 
relates the Prince Sali’s story in full, and we find in it the 
passage whose content corresponds exactly to the statement 
in Mhv-t: 


Tassa matukucchito nikkhamanakalasamanantaram eva 
sakala-Lankddipe sdlivassam vassi. Antamaso uddhane 
thapitakangu-ddinam bhattam parivattetva salibhattam 
eva ahosi. Kanguvarakdadiparipiritakotthadgarani pi pari- 
vattetva sdlim eva ahosum. Tuccchakotthagarani pi tath’ 
eva paripunndni ahesum. Na kevalam jatadivase yeva, 
tassa temasa-sattamasa-navamdsa-mangalesu ca sittha- 
ppavesana-kannavedhana-uparajatthanddi-mangala- 
divase ca tath’ eva Sihaladipe sdlivassam vassi.! 


At the very moment after he [Price Sali] came out of his 
mother’s womb, sali rice fell like rain on the whole Lanka 
island. Even millet or other grains to be cooked as a meal 
on fireplaces changed into sali rice. In granaries fully 
filled with millet, beans and other [cereals], all [of the 
grains] changed into sali rice. Empty storehouses were in 
the same way filled with [sali rice]. This miracle 
happened not only on the day of his birth, but also on the 





'Saranatissa (ed.), Rasavahini, (Colombo: 1891-93; 2nd impression, 
1896), pt. 2, 108,17-23. Cf, Matsumura (1992), p. xlv. 
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days of his attaining the ages of three, seven, and nine 
months. It also rained sali rice in exactly the same way on 
Sihala island on ceremonial days such as the day of his 
weaning, the day of his ear-piercing, and on the day of his 
coronation as viceroy. 


This correspondence does not seem unlikely, if we suppose 
that Sah-a was still available to Vedeha, or at least that the 
tradition of Sihalatthakatha was not totally lost at his time.! 

Another important point is the basis for principles of text 
editing methods. Since Ras is a very popular book with both 
monks and lay people, not only in Sri Lanka but in all other 
Theravada Buddhist countries (where Ras is usually called 
Madhurasavahini or Madhurarasavahin1), over the centuries, 
countless manuscripts have been made. It is therefore im- 
possible to establish a relationship among the limited number 
of manuscripts which we have access to. Moreover, manu- 
scripts themselves usually give us scant information about 
their date, place, or scribe. So, my greatest concern is how 
we can treat the readings in the manuscripts logically and 
consistently. The following is a summary of my research, 
covering eighteen pages of the introduction of my thesis 
(§ 11). 

In order to edit the text I used eight Sinhalese manu- 
scripts (S1-S8), two Khmer manuscripts from Bangkok 
National Library (K1 and K2) and one modern Laotian 
manuscript (L). In addition, I used the oldest Sinhalese 


cf J. Matsumura, “Sahassavatthuppakarana wo meguru shomondai” 
[“On the Sahassavatthuppakarana”], Journal of Indian and Buddhist 
Studies, Vol. XLI, No. 1 (Dec. 1992), pp. 479-75; J. Matsumura, 
“Shihara attakata bunkenrui ni kansuru ichikousatu, sari 0ji monogatari 
wo daizai toshite” [““An Investigation of the So-called Sthala-Atthakatha 
Literature: Comparing Three Versions of the Salirajakumara Tale”’], 
Kobe International University Review, No. 53 (Dec. 1997), pp. 161-73. 
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edition of Ras by Saranatissa (C)! as a basis for collation. In 
the course of my work, I have found that the mansucripts are 
largely divided in two: one group which is almost identical 
with C (S3-S8), and another group which sometimes has 
very different readings from C (S1, S2, K1, K2 and L). Now 
the question is which group of manuscripts may be supposed 
to reflect more exactly the original form of Ras. To solve the 
question, | compared the readings with Sdhlk, which contains 
the Sinhalese translation of all the stories in Ras. 

As I mentioned above, Sdhlk was written at the turn of 
the fourteenth to the fifteenth century by Dhammakitti, the 
abbot of the Forest Fraternity at Gadaladeni. Since the author 
of Ras, Vedeha, also belonged to the Forest Fraternity, we 
may be allowed to form the hypothesis that the Ras text 
which Dhammakitti made use of was very close to the origi- 
nal form of Ras. And as we may also suppose that because 
Sdhlk was transmitted separately from Ras, Sdhlk would 
serve as a criterion to judge which group of manuscripts 
more closely reflects the original form of Ras. The result was 
that Sdhlk proved to reflect exactly the readings of the latter 
group of manuscripts. So I called the recension represented 
by the latter group of manuscripts “recension X”’, and the one 
represented by the former group manuscripts “recension Y”’. 

We find the most striking differences between the two 
recensions at the beginning of Ras V.2, where recension Y 
and C omit a long description of the prosperity of Maha- 
gama, the capital of Rohana; and Ras VI.10, where they both 
omit the ten verses describing the beauty of Anuradhapura 
(VI.10); while recension X shares word-for-word correspon- 
dence with these two places in Sdhlk. For this reason, I chose 
as the first and most important principle that the text of my 
edition of Ras would be based upon the group of manuscripts 


'See note 5. I actually made use of the second impression of Saranatissa’s 
edition, because it was the oldest of all the Sinhalese editions to which I 
had access, 
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designated recension X. As a result I believe I identified the 
Ras text belonging to recension X, which is sometimes quite 
different from the popular Sinhalese editions of Ras. 

The last point I would like to emphasize is the problem 
of Sinhalese printed editions of Ras. Complete editions of 
Ras have been published only in Sri Lanka up to now, and 
they seem to be derived from the the edition by Saranatissa, | 
which is the oldest edition and which I designated C. So we 
may suppose that C represents all the Sinhalese printed 
editions. In the course of my work, I found a very curious 
problem in C: the readings of the prose part coincide with 
the recension Y manuscripts, with some emendations -2 but a 
larger number of verses in C are not found in that form in 
any manuscripts of Ras, or some verses in C coincide with 
the recension X manuscripts. 

For example, a most striking difference can be found in 
V.7 (Samanagama-vatthu). Verse 13 of this vagga consists of 
five padas: four Tristubh-Jagatt padas followed by one 
Vasantatilaka pada according to the manuscripts : 


Visadhike sattasate samanta 
adhikehi chabbisasatehi satta, 
parivenapantihi ca dassantyo 
tatth’ Gvasanti yatirajaputtd, 
kaydadisanna-m-arata paripunnasild. 
C makes two verses of four padas each, discarding the 


most unpleasant Vasantatilaka pada, and this reading 1s 
attested only by the Gathasannaya and Sdhlk : 


Visddhike sattasate samanta 
adhikehi chabbisasatehi satta, 








There is also an edition in Roman script by S. Gandhi (Delhi, 1988), but 
it is merely a careless transcription from a Sinhalese edition. Cf’ Von 
Hiniiber, op.cit., p. 191, n. 684. 

2For example, the singular nominative of ma@tugdma- appears in our 
manuscripts always as a feminine (mdtugadma), which C usually reads as 
a masculine (mdatugdmo). 
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parivenapanihi sudassaniyo 
pitim pavaddheti sada jandnam. 
Tahim vasanta yatirdjaputta 
supesalanekagunadhivasa, 
katadara sabbajanehi samma 
karonti attatthaparatthasiddhim.! 


In C we often find “improved” verses like these which 
are not attested to by any of our manuscripts, and in such 
cases C’s readings are usually attested to by the Gatha- 
sannnaya and Sdhlk, especially by the Gathasannaya. From 
this and other observations I surmise that the one who intro- 
duced such improvements to the verses is Dhammakitti, the 
author of Sdhlk, and that the compiler of the Gathasannnaya 
made use of Sdhik along with Ras transmitted in the form of 
manuscripts. There is a good reason for the compiler of the 
Gathdsannnaya to use Sdhlk. Although Dhammakitti did not 
adopt all the verses of Ras in the original Pali into Sdhlk, he 
gave a Sinhalese paraphrase of all the verses of Ras, even of 
those whose original Pali text he omitted, and this Sinhalese 
paraphrase of verses, I suppose, may have been of great use 
for the compilation of the Gathasannnaya. 

From the circumstances discussed above, we may con- 
clude that the editor of C adopted its verses not directly from 
Ras manuscripts but most probably from the Gathasannnaya, 
which had been transmitted separately from the Ras text. 
Therefore we must say that the Ras text of the Sinhalese edi- 
tions cannot be consistent. They are artificially made from 
the Ras manuscripts and the Gathasannaya, and probably 
also using Sdhlk. 

Ras has been a very popular and widely read collection 
of religious narratives among Buddhists not only in Sri 
Lanka but also in other Theravada Buddhist countries, and 
there still exist innumerable manuscripts kept in temples and 
libraries. Nevertheless, we do not have a critically edited text 








1 Saranatissa, ed., pt. 2, p. 12,5-8. 
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of Ras, despite the obvious need of one for the reasons dis- 
cussed above. Although my contribution may be small, I 
hope that it will stimulate scholars who are interested in the 
post-canonical Pali literature to continue the attempt to pub- 
lish a critical edition of the entire text of Ras,! for I believe 
that Ras itself is not only very important as historiography 
but also as one of the most sophisticated works in literature 
produced in mediaeval Sri Lanka, supplying us with much 
information about the lively culture of Theravada Buddhists. 


Junko Matsumura 





According to a letter from Mr Sven Bretfeld of the University of 
G6ttingen which I received in May 1997, he intends to edit Ras VII.3- 
VII.3, the vaggas which narrate the story of King Dutthagamani and his 
ten worriers. 
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